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196 THE JOURNAL OF PHILOSOPHY 



NOTES AND NEWS 

A meeting of the Aristotelian Society was held on Monday, February 
7, 1916, Dr. H. Wildon Carr, president, in the chair. Miss Hilda D. 
Oakely read a paper entitled, " On the Eelation of the Theoretic to the 
Practical Activity." The satisfaction sought in philosophy is, she said, 
a theoretic satisfaction, and the question arises whether practise in sub- 
mitting to be philosophized upon has not already capitulated to theory, and 
in becoming rationalized been so mutilated as to lose its essential nature. 
In order to approach the question of the original truth of practical activ- 
ity, the endeavor must, she urged, be made to estimate the experience as 
it is prior to the stage of abstraction which generally characterizes philos- 
ophies of practise. We abstract in the process of living not less than in 
the process of knowing; except in rare experiences the will is not fully 
informed with thought, because both thought and will are weakened. In 
reality, action and thought are aspects of one and the same process, as 
thought and extension were conceived by Spinoza to be aspects of one sub- 
stance. All real experience, whether theoretic or practical, is character- 
ized by the quality of creativeness, and this implies the increase of value, 
value being that which is primary object of knowledge to the rational and 
personal consciousness. The ideal value which seems to be revealed to the 
knowing consciousness as eternal is nevertheless there as aspect of the 
creating movement of that spiritual reality which works through persons. 
And, on the other hand, every moment of that increase of energy which is 
the creation of the practical movement is a revelation to the doer, who 
may be said to be working with forces, the tendency, direction, and power 
of which are beyond his comprehension. It is not only that no conscious- 
ness in our experience can be only theoretic or only practical, but also 
that no real work of consciousness can be the one without the other. Con- 
sciousness in personal experience does not fully work except in a process 
which is both theoretic and practical, or in reality something prior in 
nature to the abstract experience of which these distinctions are char- 
acteristic. To the understanding of this reality we are more likely to ap- 
proach if we take human history as our point of departure than if we take 
conclusions based on the study of life, or of consciousness, as one amongst 
the special sciences. History, however, must be taken not in the form to 
which it is reduced by the scientific intelligence, when for special purposes 
of knowledge it is subjected to the methods of science, but history prior to 
this abstraction, as the process of that practical spirit of which we have in 
our own consciousness a more direct kind of knowledge than in any other 
subject-matter. For we never experience life which is not history, and 
when in the grasp of history we realize it is truer to say that life follows 
because the forces working through history required this field of experi- 
ence for their expression, than that out of life, when it had reached a 
certain degree of complexity, history arose or evolved. 



